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THE LAST SONG. 


~ Strike the wild harp yet once again! 
Again its lonely numbers pour, 
Then let the melancholy strain 
Be hushed in death for evér more! 
For evermore—for evermore, 
Creative fancy be thou still, 
But let oblivion’s Lethe pour 
-» Upon my lyre its waters chill. 


Strike the wild harp yet once again! 

Then be its fitful chords unstrung— 
Silent asis the grave’s domain— 

And mute as the death-mouldered tongue. 
Let not a thought of memory dwell 

One moment on its former song—- 
Forgotten too be this farewell, 

Which plays its pensive strings along! 


Strike the wild harp yet once again! 
- ‘The saddest and the latest lay— 
Then break at once its strings in twain, 
For they shall sound no more for aye: 
And hang it on the cypress tree— 
The hours of youth and song have pass’d, 
Have gone, with all their witchery— 
Lost lyre! these numbers are thy last. BROOKS. 


THE STARRY TOWER. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


In the year 1350, Don Pedro, who was the only 
legitimate son of Alphonzo, king of Castile, and who 
afterwards earned for himself the surname of The 
Cruel, mounted the throne. This prince began his 
eareer with the most unheard-of enormities: tyranny, 
rapine,and murder, were the most common among 
the crimes which he committed. The beautiful Le- 
onora de Gusman, his late father’s mistress, he put to 
a cruel death; her son, the Grand Master of Saint 
James, and his father’s favourite child, he caused to 


N 


be assassinated in his presence; and dined inthe apart- |} 


ment in which this crime was perpetrated, before he 
would suffer the body to: be removed; and he sacri- 
ficed his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, a princess of the 
blood-royal of France, to the hatred and malice of his 
mistress, Maria de Patilla, who, having the unfortu- 
nate princess once in her power, took care that she 
should never more be heard of. 


These crimes together with the oppression and 
cruelty which he exercised towards all ranks of his 
subjects, caused a general revolt. Many of the 
most distinguished nobles, and multitudes of the low- 
er classes, flocked to the standard of Don Henry, 
Count of. Trastamare, the natural brother of Don 
Pedro, who entered Castile, backed by a gallant 
French army under the command of the renowned 
Bertrand du Guesclin, and caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king. 

The arms of Henry and Du Gueselin were every 
where successful, although Pedro (among whose vi- 
ces cowardice could not be reckoned) fought against 


them with the most determined gallantry, and even 
heroism. The tyrant was defeated in battle after bat- 
tle, and chased from city to city, until he was’ driven 
beyond the frontier, and obliged to take refuge in 
Bordeaux. Edward the Black Prince then held his 
court in that city, as Prince of Aquitaine. To this 
far-famed warrior Pedro applied for assistance to re- 
gain his territories, and expel the invaders. The 
prince saw in him only a legitimate monarch despoil- 
ed of his rights, the victim of rebellion of his dis- 
loyal subjects, and of the invasion of the French; he 
therefore immediately led an army of thirty thou- 
sand men into Castile, and meeting a very superior 
force of Spaniards and French under Don Henry and 
Du Guesclin, engaged and completely defeated them, 
and reinstated Don Pedro on his throne. 
Don Pedro, for a time, affected to be overwhelmed 
with thankfulness and admiration of the Prince of 
Wales and the Englisia; but, once feeling himself 
firmly restored to the station and honours which he 
had forfeited, he began to renew his oppressions of 
his subjects, and toevinee the blackest ingratitude 
towards his preservers. The Black Prince found 
himself and his army destitute of money and_provi- 
sions, with*which Pedro had repeatedly promised to 
supply them, and had as often violated his promise. 
Want soon bred among the English soldiers a mor- 
tality, which carried off great numbers; and the fear 
of losing the rest obliged the prince to depart from 
Castile, greatly dissatisfied with the conduct of Don 
Pedro. He, however, left behind him a sig all but gale 
lant band of warriors, under the command of a dis- 
tinguished knight, Sir Ralph Helme, who was better 
known by the appellation of “The Green Squire.” 
To this knight Don Pedro had particular!: attach- 
ed himself, as well on account of his extraordinary 


i strength and valour, as that the magicians and astro- 


logers, in whose science he had great faith, had told 
him that, while the Green squire lived, he should 
himself be safe. Simon Joseph,a Jew, his principal 
astrologer, had also told him that his reign should be 
long and prosperous, and that he shonld add new 
kingdoms to Castile. Several magicians, however, 
whom he consulted as to where he should die, only 
answered him by saying, “The king shall die in the 
Starry Tower.” This prediction for a long time gave 
him great uneasiness; but as he knew of no place 
which was so denominated, and as all the other pre- 
dictions were favourable to him, he gradually regain- 
ed his peace of mind, and resumed his career of ty- 
ranny and cruelty with redoubled vigour and energy. 

Inthe mean time the Count of Trastamare, who, 
after his defeat, had retired to the Court of the Duke 
of Anjou, heard of the ill treatment which the 
Prince of Wales had received of Don Pedro, and of 
the departure of the former from Castile. He again 
applied to the king of France for assistance, and was 
800 once more, in conjunction with Du Guesclin, at 


the head of aformidable French army. These he 


lost no time in leading into Castile, and was imme- 
diately joined by multitudes of Pedro's disaffected sub- 
jects. The king saw his nobles and soldiers desert- 
ing him daily, and, at length, almost the only troops 
on whom he could rely were the little band of English 
under the command of the Green Squire. These, 
however, could effect but little against the formida- 
ble forces to which they were opposed: battle after 
battle was gained by the enemy, fortress after fort- 
ress surrendered, and Don Henry was almost univer- 
sally acknowledged as king of Castile. 

In this state was the affairs of Castile when, at 
about the hour of noon, in a sultry autumnal day, 
an army, or, rather, from its appearance, the sad 
wreck of one, halted in the vally of Azofre, on the 
banks of the river Montelbana, for the purpose of 
taking some repose during the noontide heat. Of 


the soldiers, some lay stretched on the turf,- beneath 


the shade of the spreading alder trees, some preferred 
the shelter of their tents, and some were enjoying 
the luxury of bathing in the river. The sky was of 
the deepest and intensest azure, and the sun poured 
down upon them a blaze of unclouded brightness, 
but of almost intolerable heat. The most perféct 
stillness reigned, unbroken even by the stirring of a 
leaf for not a breath of air swept across the valley. 
The general was sitting in his tent with a map of the 
surrounding country spread before him. He was yet 
young, tall, and well formed; and his eyes still spoke 
undaunted resolution and fortitude; but deep furrows 
were ploughed untimely on his brow; his hair had 
become prematurely gray; and now, in the solitude 
of his tent he did not attempt to repress the deep 
sobs with which his bosom heaved, or refrain from 
enashing his teeth, and beating his forehead with a 
vehemence which too truly told the bitterness and 
desperation of his soul. To such asiate was Don 
Pedro then reduced, who, but a few years previously, 
had mounted the Castilian throne full of youthful 
ardourand hopefulness. In those few years, however, 
so much of crime and misfortune had been crowded 
into his career, as to account sufficiently for the 
tremendous change which had taken place. He had 
now become more than ever the tyrant of his people, 
and the persecutor of his father’s children; but he 
was also the exile of his mother, the murderer of his 
wife, and a fugitive flying from the indignation and 
vengeance of his revolted people. He had now been 
retreating for some days, before a very superior force 
under the comand of Don Henry, in the hope of 
being able to effect a junction with the English under 
Sir Ralph Helme, who were posted at the town of 
Alava, before hé should be compelled to give battle 
to his enemy. | ; 

It was while in this situation that a messenger ar- 
rived, bringing him intelligence of the death of his 
paramour, Maria de Padilla, the only pereon to whom 


he had ever evinced any: thing hxe sincere attach- | 


ment. 
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spoke, “talk not to me of evil omens. 
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“ Is it come to this?” he said; and big tear-drops 
rolled, for the first time, down his iron features. “ I 
could have borne all besides—defeat, disgrace, de- 
thronement, treachery, hatred; these I: could have 
borne—these I have borne; but this”—his voice fal- 
tered, his limbs trembled and a pause ensued, during 
which a thousand varied emotions were pictured in 
his changing features. ‘She loved me,” he added; 
“‘she was the only being in the world who did so.— 
She died, however, in her bed, without violence, and 
with every officious attendance that she could desire. 
Not so died Blanche of Bourbon!—not so Ferdinand 
de Gusman!—not so”—Here he paused, and the cold 
sweat poured down his cheek, as he numbered over 
in his memory the list of his victims, “ I am here,” 
he continued, “ a fugitive, and almost a captive; but 
the stars are with me still. However my destiny 
may for a season appear adverse, I know that what is 
written yonder cannot lie. Although clouds may 
gather in the atmosphere, and hide the planets from 
our gaze, are they, therefore, less bright? No, no, 
they shine forever bright, far, far above the clouds 
which tempests of this earth engender.” - 

. Soothed and. almost calmed by these reflec- 
tions, he was about to draw his mantle closer round 
him, and dispose himself for a short slumber, when 
suddenly one of the sentinels, who kept guard with- 
out the tent, stood before him, and, making a pro- 
found reverence, said, ; | 

‘Sire, a monk of the order of St. Dominique de 
la Calcada, craves admission into your royal pre- 
sence.” 

‘*'Trouble me not with monks, of whatever order 
they may be,” said the king: I cannot see him.” 

“Sire,” returned the soldier, “it is the famous 
Antonio Melendez, the holiest of all the fathers of 
Castile, who says that extraordinary things, which 
nearly concern your majesty, have been revealed to 


him in a dream.’’ 


The superstitious curiosity of the king was awak- 
ened by this statement, and he had, besides, often 
heard of the wisdom and sanctity of Father Melen- 
dez, who was almost canonized by the lower orders 
of the population. He therefore commanded his im- 
mediate admission. | 


The old man entered, pale and trembling, and 


_ prostrated himself at the feet of the sovereign. 


“Forgive, forgive, sire,” he said,. *« the humblest, 
but one of the most loyal of your subjects, if he be 
the bearer of evil omens to your royal ear.” 

“Ha!” said Don Pedro, his brow darkening as he 
I am the 
king of whom the stars have prophesied that his 
reign shall be long and happy, and that he shall add 
new kingdoms to his own. But rise old man and let 
me hear thy tidings.” : 

“Sire,” said the friar, rising, “it was but last 
night that the holy patron of our order, the blessed 
St. Dominick, appeared tome ina dream. The ma- 
jesty of heaven itself was in his features and in his 


- gait, and a halo of divine glory surrounded his brow. 


‘Awake! arise thee, Antonio Melendez,’ he cried, 
‘and hie thee to the valley of Azofre, on the banks 
of the river Montelbana, where thou shalt find the 
king, Don Pedro, with hisarmy. Tell him that hea- 
ven is weary of his crimes, and has delivered him 
over to his brother, Don Henry, by whose hands he 


shall die, to revenge the blood of the good and the 


innocent which he has shed.’ ” 

“Death, traitor!” cried the king, rising from his 
seat and stamping violently, “‘ this to me?” 

Then he seized the friar by the throat, and calling 
to his sentinels, who immediately entered the tent, 
exclaimed, 


“ Erect a stake yonder, opposite the tent, and bind 
this accursed sorcerer firmly to it. There let him 
perish in the flames; and as soon as the pile is light- 
ed, jet the order to march be given, lest the rebels 
should surprise us before we can effect a conjunction 
with our friends.” 

In vain did the wretched victim shriek for mercy; 
in vain did he asseverate the truth of what he assert- 
ed. The guards dragged him from the royal presence, 
while the king gave orders for the drums to beat, in 
order to drown the cries of the victim. 

A hundred hands were instantly at work in the 
erection of a thick iron stake, which was, therefore, 
very speedily completed. The monk made a vigor- 
ous but hopeless resistance, in spite of his infirmities 
and his age. His cries and petitions were inaudible 
for the reason which has been mentioned; but from 
his painting repeatedly towards heaven and then to- 
wards his knees, he was understood to beg forat least 
a short respite to enable him to perform his devotions. 
His executioners were not diverted for a moment 
from the fulfilment of their stern office, and soon stop- 
ped even his signs, by binding his arms closely be- 
hind him. He was then made fast to the stake, by 
strong chains of iron bound around him. 

They then rapidly piled faggots all around, and hav- 
ing set fire t6 them, the trumpet was heard to sound 
a march, and immediately the whole army was in 
motion, leaving the miserable man to his fate. 

[Conclusion next week. } 


EPITAPHS. 

1. At Llandulph, in Cornwall, England, is the fol- 
lowing on a brass plate, engraved on an antique cross 
of lime stone: | 

‘“* Here lyeth the body of Theodore Paleologus, of 
Peasaroe, in Italye, descended from the imperial line 
of the last Chrystian Emperors of Greece; being the 
sonne of Cammello, the sonne of Prosper, the sonne 
of Theodoro, the sonne of John, the sofine of Tho- 
mas, second brother of Constantine Paleologus, 8th 
of that name, and the last of that line who reigned in 
Constantinople, until subdued by the Turks; who 
marryed with Marye, the daughter of Sir William 
Balls, of Hadlie, and who had issue five children, 
and deparsed this life at Clyfton, the 2ist January, 
1636.” | 


2. At the north east corner of the cemetery of St. 
Patricl’s Cathedral in the city of Dublin, there is a 
slab of granite bearing the following epitaph— 


Here lies my poor wife, much lamented, 
She’s happy—I’m contented. 


3. In the Unitarian chapel-yard, Leeds, on the 
tomb of Joseph Tate, who died Nov. 11, 1787: 
Mild was his temper, generous his mind, 
A tender husband, kind; 


A mind from envy and from censure free, 
Adorned with candour and humility. 


4. In the Church-yard of Dewsbury, Yorkshire, on 
Miss Hanna Taylor, who died in the 18th year of 
her age: 


Reader thou seest that Hannah liv’d not long; 

In years tho’ tender, vet her faith was strong; 
With this her shield, and Christ her staff aalt rod, 
Fearless thro’ death she wing’d her way to God, 
Short, useful life, which may such lessons give 
As “teach us how to die and how to live. 


5. On a white marble tablet placed in the wall 
near the Communion table, in the Church of Dews- 
bury, is the annexed inscription: : 

In memory of the Rev. Mathew Powley. M. A.29 
years Vicar of this parish, born in Wéstmoreland, in 


1740; 1806. 


He loved the world that hated him; tlie tear 
That dropp’d upon his bible was sincere; 
Assail’d by;scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life; 

, And he that forg’d and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother’s interest in his heart: 
Paul’s love of Christ, and steadiness unbrib’d, 
Were copied close in him, and well transcrib’d; 
He followed Paul, his zeal a kindred flame, 
His yearnings o’er immortal souls the same; 
Like him he labour’d, and like him, unmov’d, 
He meekly suffered for the God he lov'd. 


6. Pope, who was proverbial for noble independ- 
ence of mind, and who, like his illustrious prototype, 
Lord Byron, would not “ flatter Neptune for his tri- 
dent, nor Jove for his power to thunder,” wished to 
have the following epitaph on his tomb, in West- 
minster Abbey: 


Heroes and Kings your distance keep, 
In peace let one — poet sleep, 

Who never flatter’d folks like you— 
Let Horace blush, and Virgil too. 


7. In Pancras Church-yard, on the tomb of Wool- 
lett, the celebrated historical and landscepe engra- 
ver, whose plate representing the death of General 
Wolfe, is considered the finest chef d’ceuvre of the 


art: 


Long as the arts shall flourish in our land, 

Or science o’er it wave her magic wand, 

Each heart that warms shall hail thy name, 

And time preserve it in the rolls of fame. 

Vain were the task thy wondrous skillto praise, 

As vain the immortal stone to raise; 

The first in every line we trace, 

And Woollett ever lives in Wolfe’s decease. ?. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


Epwarp Coate Pingney, the third of ten chil- 
dren of the illustrious William Pinkney, was born in 
London, in the month of October, 1802, while his 
father was Minister of the United States at the court 
of St. James. His mother, who is still living, is the 
sister of Commodore Rodgers. Nearly nine years 
of the infancy of Mr. Pinkney were passed in En- 
gland, at the expiration of which time his parents 
returned with him to this country, and established 
again their residence in Baltimore. 

At an ‘early period of his life, Mr. Pinkney exhi- 
bited evidences of genius which awakened the fond- 
est hopes of his future eminence—hopes that one of 
his parents has lived to see fully realized. Between 
ten and eleven years of age, he was placed a 
student in Baltimore College, where the rapidity of 
his progress excited the surprise of his classmates, 
and the warm encomiums of his instructors. When 
about fourteen, his father procured for him the ap- 
pointment of Midshipman, in the navy of the United 
States; and bidding adieu, in the courseof a few 
months after, to the walls of a college, he entered, 
full of hope and gayety, into the active performance 
of the duties of his office. He continued in the ser- 
vice nine years, during which he necessarily had ma- 
ny and advantageous opportunities of visiting various 
parts of the globe; and a long Mediterranean cruise 


||made him intimately acquainted with some of the 


most interesting scenes of classic story. The beau- 
tiful poem entitled Italy, of which we shall speak 
anon, sufficiently shows that he looked upon those 
scenes with a poet’s eye. 

On the death of his father, from a desire to be with 
his bereaved mother, he resigned his appointment in 
the navy; and soon after, animated with a noble am- 
bition to tread in the path which led his parent to 

reatness, he commenced the practice of the law, in 
which he has since coutinued with unabated ardour, 
and with sich closeness of application as has prevent- 
ed the exercise of that brilliant poetic genius which 
nature has bestowed upon him in an unusual degree. 
In 3824 he was married to Miss Georgiana M‘Caus- 
land, who must indeed have, been a beautiful and ac- 
complished young lady, if she sat for the portrait (as 
we suspect) which her husband has drawn in the two 
exquisite poems, called a Picture Song, and the 


Health. 
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n the following year, the little volume of poems 
which bears his no was published in Baltimore by 
Joseph Robinson. Rodolph, the only poem of any 
great length in the collection, had been previously 
before the public, printed separately and anonymous- 
ly; but as only a iti ! 
few had an opportunity of deciding on its merits. 
The opinions of such, however, as did peruse it, were 
highly favourable, and induced the author to consent 
to another edition being printed, with several addi- 
tional shorter pieces, some of which are rich in beau- 
ties of a peculiar nature, and are not surpassed by any 
productions, of a similar character, in the English 
language. 

Rodolph, the principal poem, contains many unde- 
niable evidences of a fine genius and cultivated mind; 
but it is also disfigured with many faults, both in 
sentiment and execution. Were this our only cri- 
terion of Mr. Pinkney’s poetic merits, we should still 
be inclined to award to him a high rank among the 
eminent poets of this country; but we could not ac- 
cord to him that unmixed praise which his other ez- 
fusions deserve. The story is neither novel, inter- 
estiug, nor moral; and the meaning of the language is 
often obscured by an affected use of obsolete expres- 
sions, when such as are in frequent use would not 
only have been better understood, but also more ap- 
propriate. It commences beautifully—and here we 
are led to remark the author’s happy and original 
fertility in illustrations, which abound on every page 
of the work, and yet are always so apt and so new, 
that in no single instance are we fatigued by them. 
His use of classical allusions, too, is remarkably feli- 
citous, showing that he has attentively read and pro- 
perly appreciated the ancient authors for himself, 
and not draw his resources from Lempriere’s Dic- 
tionary, or the hackneyed quotations of others. 

The poem, entitled Italy, written after the manner 
of Goethe’s Kennst du das Land, is a production of 
uncommon sweetness and spirit: and the first and 
third stanzas possess such rare excellence that we 
cannot forbear copying them. 

Know’st thou the land which lovers ought to choose? 

Like blessings there descend the sparkling dews; 

In gleaming streams the crystal rivers run, 

The purple vintage clusters in the sun; 

Odours of flowers haunt the balmy breeze, 

Rich fruits hang high upon the verdant trees; 

. And vivid blossoms gem the shady groves, 

Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless loves. 


Beloved!—speed we from this sullen strand 
Until thy light feet press that green shore’s yellow sand. 


It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 

-The seal of beauty, and the shrine of mirth; 
Nature is delicate and graceful there, 

The place’s genius, feminine and fair; 

The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud, 

Save wuere volcanoes send to heav’n their curled 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world, 
Thrice beautiful!—to that delightful spot 

Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot. 


The four lines, beginning ‘‘ The winds are awed,” 
are not surpassed by any four lines of description’ in 
the whole range of English poetry. : 


«¢ Exchanging lustre with the sun, 
A part of day she strays—— 
A glancing, living, human smile, 
n nature’s face that plays.” 


Who has ever read a more animated and poetical 
description of a lovely female than this? But it will 
not answer for us to occupy our space by quoting the 
beauties of Mr. Pinkney’s volume; for, did. we once 
commence the task, we should scarcely be able to 
leave it, without extracting nearly all its contents. 
We sincerely hope that another edition of it will 
shortly be put to press, so that the many who are 


still unfurnished, may have it in their power to ob-|| 


tain acopy; and we should be still better pleased if it 
were enlarged with a few more effusions from a mind 
well capable of advancing, by its single effort, the 
literary.reputation of this country toa still higher 


elevation. 
CELEBRATED PERSONS. 
the famous Cornelia, di» ghter of the great 
Scipio, was importuned by a lady of her acquain- 


very small edition was struck off,) 


tance to showher toilette, she deferred satisfying her 
curiosty till her children, who were the famous Gra- 
cchi, came from school, and then said, “En! hec or- 
namenta mea sunt.” —‘* These are my ornaments.” 

Cyneas, the minister of Pyrrhus, asked the king 
(before his expedition into Italy) what he proposed 
to do when he had subdued the Romans? He answer- 
ed, “ Pass into Sicily.” ‘*‘ What then?” said the min- 
ister. ‘Conquer the Carthagenians,” replied the 
king. ‘* And what follows that?” says the minister. 
“‘ Be sovereign of Greece, andthen enjoy ourselves,” 
said the king. ‘“* And why,” replied the sensible, min- 
ister, “can we not do this last now?” 

The emperors Nerva, Trajan, Antonius, and 
Aurelius sold their palaces, their gold and silver plate, 
their valuable furniture, and other superfluities, heap- 
ed up by their predecessor, and banished from their 
tables all expensive delicacies. These princes, to- 
gether with Vespasian, Pertinax, Alexander Ser- 
verus, Claudius the Second, and Tacitus, who were 
raised tothe empire by their merit, and whom all 
ages have admired as the greatest and |the best of 
princes, were always fond of the greatest plainness 
in theix apparel, furniture, and outward appearance. 

Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, who lived un- 
known and disgraced in Spain, was scarcely able 
to obtain an audience of his master Charles V.; and 
when the king asked who was the fellow that was 
so clamorous to speak to him, he cried out, “I am 
one 'who have got your majesty more provinces 
than your father left towns.” 

Camoens, the famous Portuguese poet, was un- 
fortunately shipwrecked at the mouth of the river 
Meco, on the coast of Camboja and lost his whole 
property; however, he saved his life and his poems, 
which he bore through the waves in one hand, 
whilst he swam ashore with the other. It is said, 
that his black servant, a native ot Java; who had 
been his companion for many years, begged in the 
streets of Lisbon for the ‘support of his master, who 
died in 1579. His death, it is supposed, was accel- 
erated by the anguish with which he foresaw the 
ruin impending over his country. In one of his 
letters he uses these remarkable expressions: “ I 
am ending the course of my life; the world will 
witness how I have loved my country. I have re- 
turned not only to die inher bosom, but to die with 
her.” 

Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. of France, and 
wife of Charlse I. of England, was reduced !to the 
utmost poverty; and her daughter, afterwards mar- 
ried toa brother of Louis XIV., is said to have lain 
in bed for want of coals to keep her warm. Pen- 
nant relates a melancholy fact of fallen majesty in 
the person of Mary d’Este the unhappy queen of 
James II., who, flying with jher infant prince from 
the ruin impending over their house, after crossing 
the Thames from abdicated Whitehall, took shelter 
beneath the ancient walls of the Lambeth church a 
whole hour, from the rain of the inclement night of 
December 6th, 1688. Here she waited with aggra- 
vated misery till a common coach, procured from 
the next inn, arrived, and conveyed her to Graves- 
end, from whence she sailed, and bid adieu to the 
kingdom. 

Pascal, one of the greatest geniuses and best 
men that ever lived, entertained a notion ,that God 
made men miserable here in order’ to their being 
happy hereafter; and in consequence of this notion 
he imposed upon himself the most painful mortifi- 
cation. He even ordered a wall to be built before a 
window in his study, which afforded him too agree- 
uble a prospect. He had also a girdle full of sharp 


drinking any thing that was grateful to his palate, 
he was constantly pricking himself, that. he might 
not be sensible of any pleasure. The virtuous Fe- 
nelon submitted without reserve to the arbitrary 
sentence of the Pope, when he condemned a book 
which he had published, and even preached in con- 
demnation of his own book, forbidding his friends to 
defend it. “ What gross and humiliating supersti- 
tions (says their biographer) have been manifested 
by men, in other respects of sound and clear under- 
standings, and of upright, honest hearts.” 


In the churchyard of St. Ann’s, Soho, says Pen- 
nant, is a marble, erected near the grave of that re- 
markable personage, Theodore Antony Newhoff, 
king of Corsica, who died in his parish in 1756, im- 
mediately after leaving the king’s bench prison, 
by the benefit of the act of insolvency. The mar- 
ble was erected, and the epitaph written, by the 
honourable Horace Walpole:— 


‘ The grave, great teacher to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and kings; 
But Theodore this moral learned ere dead— 
Fate poured its lesson on his living head, 
Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him bread.” 


He registered his kingdom of Corsica for the use of 
his creditors. His biographer says, ‘f He was a 
man whose claim to royalty was indisputable as 
the most ancient titles to any monarch can pretend 
to be; that is, the choice of his subjects, the volun- 
tary election of an injured people, who had the 
common right of mankind to freedom, and the un- 
common resolution of determining to be free.” 


BAY OF NAPLES. 


From a Journal in Italy, by an American. 


The celebrated scenery of this vicinity is of a pe- 
culiar description. The bay of Naples is well nigh 
thirty miles in diameter; and this immense basin, or 
goblet, as the Napolitans are fond of denominating it, 
is surrounded by mountains on a corresponding scale 
of magnificence. As if to adda master-stroke tothe 
scene, a volcano is introduced, with all that is impo- 
sing in its size and figure, and all the sublimity of a 
depository of power so enormous, so mysterious, 
whose terrible effects areseen in devastated fields and 
ruined cities. It rises near the shore, from an ex- 
tensive and fertile plain, at first with a slope so 
smooth and gradual as to be hardly perceptible, 
then steeper and steeper, till its upper part is a per- 
fect cone, like the heap of sand in the bottom of an 
hour-glass, and formed in the same manner, by ma- 
terials supplied from the top. In addition to the va- 
rious appearance which, incommon with other moun- 
tains, Vesuvius assumes from the changes of season 
and weather, the smoke,,which is continually ascend- » 
ing from the crater, gives an important variety to it 
at every change of wind, of light and shade. When 
it is perfectly calm, the smoke rises to an immense 
height, like a noble column supporting the sky: at 
other times, it flies to such a distance that it forms 
all the clouds that are to be seen, and heightens the 
scene at sun-set, by a reddish dusky hue, peculiar to 
itself. This morning the sun rose a little southward 
of the mountain, among piles of broken clouds, 
which dazzled the eyes with red, yellow and orange- 
coloured light. The wind was strong from the north- 
east, and, blowing the smoke from the crater, rolled 
it slowly down the side of the mountain, in a dense, 
unbroken volume. At two-thirds the distance to the 
plain it lifted itself up, and forming a fine curve, rose 
into the air much higher than the crater, growing 
broader and brighter, till it assumed the colours of 
the clouds. For half an hour, the mountain was en- 
tirely in the shade: but when the light of the sun at 
length shone over the summit, it fell upon the de- 
scending volume of smoke, and tinged the edges of 
its ten thousand little curls. A view like this is 
worthy of being longer dwelt upon, if it could be ad- 
equately described:—the mountain seemed pouring 


points next his.skin; and while he was eating or 


out a flood of coined silver. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


STANZAS. 


‘He comes not—I have watch’d the sun go 
down 
And yet--he comes not—once it was not so.” 


Away--away with your garlands gay, 
I may not wear them now, 
They’re emblems of mirthand bliss ye say-- 
What read ye on my brow? 
Cold and calm as the mountain snow— 
Does joy look thus? oh no! 


Off, cff with the pearl and golden chain, 
Take hence each sparkling gem, 

More bright than clouds after summer rain— 
But I look no more on them! 

Oh whould I'd been a cottage maid, 
In flowers alone array’d! 


Exchange these garments pure and white, 
For robes of a mournful hue! 

My star of peace is quench’d to-night, 
Should not they be darken’d too? 

1 cannot be like those who wear, 

Smiles, to hide despair! 


Put out the bright lamps in yon hall, 
And the flame of those spicy urns, 
Bid the harp its gladsome notes recal, 

True love no longer burns! 
Take all that can one thought awaken, 
Of him who hath forsaken! 


‘From crystal vase and goblet clear, 
Pour the red juice of the vine! 

Lips! ye must bathe in bitter tears, 
Instead of purple wine.— 

Voice forget—thou thy melody, 

Prayer now befitteth thee. 


Yes—leave me now, to weep and pray, 
These few dark hours till morn, 
Then to the cloister’d cells away, 
From the cold world’s laugh and scorn— 
My sands of life are nigh run through, 
To all I’ve loved--adieu! 
Then plant no flower and raise no stone, 
But leave me all alone! AGNES. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE SMALL GENIUS—NO. 4. 


Well, sir, since my last, I have mingled with 
some of the fairest and proudest of your Phila- 
delphia beauties. ‘Travellers may invent their 
fables of Circassian maids, Italian virgins, and 
Seville inamoratos-—-I have beheld them all, 
and am compelled to acknowledge that the 
most splendid collection of the feminine gender 
that I ever met with during my peregrinations, 
did not surpass, in charms, the assembly con- 
vened in the Musical Fund on Saturday even- 
ing last. To be sure, every nation has its pe- 
culiar characteristics. I remember me an ex- 
quisite creature of Andalusia, whose person 
was altogether most bewitchingly enticing.— 
The large and beautifully eloquent, dark, black 
eye, alternately sleeping beneath and scintil- 
lating its brilliant coruscations from beyond 
the long:silken lashes—the polished forehead, 
and the red and exquisitely curved lip, with its 
rows of spotless and pearl-like teeth—the slight 
and delicately symmetrical figure,with its sylph- 
like evolutions; and then the melody of the 
voice and the sensibility of the countenance— 

‘all these charms exquisitely wrought together 
in a girl of sixteen, with Donna prefixed toa 
romantic and noble name, were certainly very 
bewitching. This was a creature of Spain; 
that degenerated country of gallantry and chi- 
valry, and had the delicacy of her soul been in 
unison with the elegance of her persen, alas! 
for infatuated Asmodeus. But away with re- 
mimiscence. I have returned from the ruins of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, with a brain stored 
with classical fragments of memory—with a 
heart warped by the mutability and falsehood 
of fall earthly ties; and With a form devoid of 
the elasticity and beauty which were among 


its earlier advantages, The haughty dames of 
Albania have glittered before my vision, and the 
Caledonian lassies with their “ unco’ tidiness,”’ 
passed before my gaze. | have seen the daugh- 
ters of half barbarous Athenia mingling with 
the beautiful orphans of Scio’s hapless isle, and 
here and there a form of perfect loveliness has 
flashed upon my view. But still my soul sigh- 
ed for Columbia, and I am here among the 
‘‘freeborp virgins of my own bright land.”— 
And now, Mr. Editor, I will endeavour to af- 
ford you a few thoughts on the last cotillion 
party. I presume that the Musica) Fund Hall 
contained at least two hundred ladies. One 
third of this number Might be deemed hand- 
some, and my friend Boy Whimsical, observed, 
that twenty beauties might have been selected 
from among them. In this opinion he and I 
agree, and through his exertions I danced with 
ten of them. From these ten my judgment se- 
lected three tolerably sensible girls, the re- 
mainder being absolutely fools. I hope the la- 
dies will excuse my liberty of speech lam 


_| willing to hear any admonition they may offer, 


but must be allowed the expression of my free 
opinions however dissonant with theirs. I! 
found it exceedingly difficult to entice these 
females into a familiar conversation; their re- 
plies to my observations were generally couch- 
ed in monusyllables, and when a sentence of 
any length was extracted, it appeared to flow 
from their lips with hesitating difficulty. In 
short, the most of them affected to be too mo- 
dest to converse upon intellectual topics. Af- 
ter attempting in vain to engage several in 
some reasonable discussion, | commenced a 
course of frivolous badinage; descanted upon 
the awkwardness of some rival beauty’s danc- 
ing: enquired how they liked Mrs. Austin, Mrs. 
Sloman, Miss George, &c. and if they intend- 
ed attending the Fancy Ball on the 28th inst. 
In short, I introduced a dozen different subjects 
of no importance in the course of a few mo- 
ments, I threw off my desire to appear wise, 
and exhibited my penchant'to be witty. The 
scheme took beyond my expectations. I had 
the most of my partners in a perpetua! giggle, 
and they appeared to think me a fellow of in- 
finite jest. Now, the fact is, [ have no more 
wit in my composition than Robert Walsh, and 
abominate trifling as so much time sacrificed. 
But there was no medium; I must either be set 
down asa perfect dunce, or play the fool. Sol 
chose the latter. Impudent jests well combined 
with ridiculous observations, and they took 
wonderfully. Ina little while | created quite 
a hubbub. Miss A. gave Miss B. some speci- 
mens of my jocularity, and Miss B, desired her 
brother to introduce me. 1 was accordingly 
introduced, and played the same game with 
her that had so fascinated her acquaintance.— 
Recollect, Mr. Reader, there were three ex- 
ceptions to this rule in the ten females with 
whom I danced, and these three were really 
interesting and intelligent girls. Mr. Whale, 
major domo in these matters, is too much ofa 
gentleman to superintend such a mingled comLi- 
nation of fashionables and fools. When thean- 
nouncement fora cotillion is given, the whole 
assembly rush confusedly together likeso many 
firemen struggling for an attachment. Deli- 
cate females are indelicately- pushed one against 
the other in a truly edifying manner, and in 
short, there is much in the general arrange- 
ment of these assemblies which might be ad- 
vantageously improved. Yet notwithstanding 
all this, there is much also to admire. Youth 
and beauty floating gracefully along through 
the bewildering mazes of the giddy dance, is a 
scene that the young heart leaps to enjoy, and 
the old throbs at beeause it has enjoyed. Many of 
the ladies are dressed with elegance and taste, 
and exhibit in all their movements that sym- 
plicity of natural elegance which is the most 
unaffected charm of American women. In 
some instances I observed too great a profusion 
of colours distastefully arranged, and on more 


occasions than one, I regretted the habit in 


in anticipation. 


per hasalready exceeded my usual limits. 
ASMODEUS. 


French Communications.—It has frequently 
been intimated ta us that a brief French article 
would add interest to our pages. The lan- 
guage has become so extensively known, and so 
fashionably adinired, that a short essay every 
fortnight will not occupy but little space and 
probably prove acceptable to our readers. For 
this purpose we have engaged the leisure of a 
literary gentleman intimate with the language, 
who has kindly furnished us with the follow- 
ing as the commencement of a series of brief 
and general articles in this polite language: 

{For the Philadeiphia Album. } 
L°ARISTARQUE. 
No. 1. 


Aimez qu’on vous conseille, et non pas qu’on 
vous loue.— Bou. 


Mr. l’Editeur, 

Aprés avoir passé cinquante ans de ma vie 
a parcourir l’Europe et |’Asie, je m’étais retiré 
a Paris, lieu de ma naissance, daus ‘Tintention 
d’y terminer mes jours, lorsqu’ apres vingt ans 
de séjour dans cette capitale, je viens d’étre 
jéte, par des circonstances imprévues, sur le 
sol Americain, Comme je me tiens toujours 
en garde contre les travers de mon age, je ne 
céderai pas au desir de vous détailler mon his- 
toire, qui, sans doute, vous ferait bailler, mais 
je vous dira, néanmoins,qu’ elle est semée d’épi- 
sodes qui ne manquent ni de piquant ni d’in- 
térét, et que mon intention est de vous en faire 
connaitre quelques-uns. 

J’ai contracté, des majeunesse, l’habitude de 


,tenir une espéce de registre de mes actions et 


de mes observations, et, plus les années s’ac- 
cumulent sur ma téte, plus je me félicite -de 
Vavoir conservée, 

Vous ne sauriez vous imaginer, Mr. l’Edi- 
teur, le plaisir que j’éprouve, quand, le soir, 
assis prés de mon feu, et fumant mon cigarre, 
j’ouvre ef parcours un des quarante-quatre ve- 
lumes in-4o. forment cette collection.— 
Qnelquefois, bien rarement, j’y trouve consig- 
né un trait d’ humanité ou de bienfaisance, et 
souvent, hélas! pour notre honte, mes yeux 
tombent sur un acte d’égoisme ou de cruauté. 

En relisant ces pages, écrites sans partialité, 
je me confirme de plus en plus dans l’opinion 
que l’égoisme est la base universelle de toutes 
nos actions, et que l’ambition, le fanatisme, 
Vorgueil le Charlatanisme, sont les psincipaux 
rouages qui font mouvoir la machine humaine! 
En effet, ne sont ce pas la les plaies qui affli- 
gent ’humanité; qui ont fait prodiguer le sang 
de millions d’ hommes, qui ont dorné lieu au 
massacre de la St. Barthélemi, aux dragonna- 
des des Cévennes?....L"homme n’est-il pas Jui- 
inéme V’anteur de presque tous ses maux?— 
L’amitié, le désintéressement, la générosité ne 
sont plus que de vains mots, représentatifs de 
vertus idéales; tous, nous cherchons a nous 
tromper réciproquement, et tous, nous nous 
rendons malheureux! 

O Fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint! 

Je suis vieux, Mr. Editeur, et vous me 
croirez devenu misantrope et frondeur, ‘mais, 
de grace, attendez, pour me juger, que nous 
ayons fait plus ample connaissance, et*vous 
reconnaitrez alors que si je déteste le vice, je 
plains le vicieux, et qu’en dépit de mes soix- 
ante quinze ans, je sttis toujours prét a défen- 
dre Phomme contre ses détracteurs. 

A mon Age on se familiarise difficilement 
avec une langue étrangeére, c’est pourquoi je 
vous écris en Frangais, persuadé, d’ailleurs, 
que Ja jeunesse Américaine qui se livre a Pétude 
de cette langue devenue presque universelle, 
aimera a trouver, chaque semfaine, dans vos 
colonnes, un extrait du journal du Vieil Aris- 


tarque. N.G. | 


which they indulge, of engaging very many sets = = : 
Hereafter I may be induced | 23 
to resume this subject, for the present this pa- | == 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1828. 


DE WITT CLINTON. 

‘“* The meanest rill, the mightiest river 

Rolls mingling with his fame forever.” 
This eminent and illustrious statesman and 
patriot, departed this life, on Tuesday the 12th 
inst. at his residence in Albany. We know of no 
individual either a public or private character 
in the whole wide range of American worthies, 
whose talents was more highly appreciated, 
and whose loss will be more deeply regretted. 
To New York state in particular, Clinton has 


been a most efficient pillar. The energies of 


his intellect, and the unshaking ardour of his 
perseverance were alike wonderful in the ac. 
complishment of all that he undertook. The 
mighty work of uniting the eastern and west- 
ern waters, by the introduction of extensive 
and laborious canals, is of itself a sufiiciently 
invaluable effort to render his name imperish- 
able. But his exertions to render the state over 


which he has so long exercised the functions of 


chief Magistrate, superabundantly blessed, 
were not confined to canals alone. In every 
public capacity, and in ail the relations of that 
capacity, De Witt Clinton exercised the depth 
of his intellectual resources with equal efficien- 
cy for the welfare of his native state. He has 
died in the zenith of his glory, and when he had 
reached that dizzy height in human reputation 
which could scarcely be enchanced: by any new 
honours. Mr. Clinton, was born in Orange 
county, N. York, in March 1769, consequently 
at the time of his death, he was upwards of 
fifty eight years old. Hismortal remains were 
entombed In the vault of the late Dr. Stringer, 
in Albany on Thursday last. The procession 
was the largest and most respectable of any 
upon a similar occasion, ever known in that 
city, and the testimonials of regret were of a 
character highly exalting to the standing of,the 
illustrious dead. 


DUELLING. 

This evil and murderous system of warfare, 
instead of decreasing appears strangely conta- 
gious. We scarcely take up a paper without 
having our attention directed to some new out- 
rage against humanity in the form of a duel, 
and notwithstanding so many arguments hare 
been employed in reprehending the practice, 
the fiery tempers of our young men seem not 
in the least restrained. There should be a 
law passed which would make the surviving 
duellist punishable with imprisonment, as we}! 
as those who abet such quarrels in the capaci- 
ty of seconds. We some time since express- 
ed an opinion that nothing would so materially 


contribute to counteract the system of duelling | 


as the reprehension of females. This, how- 
ever, is impracticable, and the subjoined ex- 
tractfrem an article in the Morning Courier, 
is precisely apposite with our sentiments o: 
this subject. 


“We say again that virtuous and pieus wo- 
men, who Joudly denounce the practice of du- 
elling, speak in contemptuous terms of the man 
who refuses to fight—he is shunned, slightcu, 
despised; not only by men of the world, but by 
the very persons, male and female, who de- 
nounce him, if he does fight. The case of the 
lamented ‘Graham, (and lamented he is, and 
will be, by the admirers of genius) is strikingly 
in point. He despised this “absurd mode of 
settling disputes,” but, says he, in the ‘last let- 
ter he wrote, “ what can a poor fellow do but 
bow tothe supremacy of custom?” We quote 
from memory. This little sentence speaks vo- 
lumes. How strong is that tyranny of fashion 
which drives men of mind and education to 
acts w*ch their judgment scorns, and their 
conscience condemns? 
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Again, if society be not to biame, nay, more, 
if suciety does not indirectly encourage the 
practice, how happens it that the severe law for 
punishing duellists is a dead letter? What ex- 
ample have we in this country of punishment 
inflicted on the survivor ofaduel? Wherecan 
you find a jury that would convict him of mur- 
der, or of manslaughter, or even of misdemea- 
nor? Nowhere. And why is itso? Because 
society has not the feeling on this subject, to 
which it pretends. ‘Therefore it is useless to 
legislate for the prevention of this bloody prae- 
tice. Let duelling be made unfashionable, and 
our word for it, there will be no more duellists. 
Let society act with consistency, and not ap- 
prove by its acts that which it condemns by its 
words, and it may then effect the great object 
of reform, As things now stand, it is cruel and 
ungenerous to persecute the unfortunate survi- 
vor of the duel, for having sent or accepted a 
challenge, solely because he could not submit 
to be pointed at as a poltroon wherever he 
might go and by the very persons too who in- 
veigh with the greatest bitterness against the 
practice. 

in nine cases out of ten, challenges are sent 
and accepted, not from a thirst for blood, but 
because not to send or not lo accept degrades a 
gentleman in the estimation of society. 

We condemn the practice, quite as much as 
the pious Editor of the Virginia Visitor can 
possibly do, but in condemning it, we are de- 
terinined to give the reb:ke and throw the re- 
proaches where they are due, and not to join in 
the hue and cry against those who are qriven 
by the tyranny of fashion into practices which 
they themselves admit to be improper and un- 
justifiable. Society is the cause of the evil— 
society must correct it.” 


We hope some of our female readers will en- 
deavour to effect a revolution in this matter.— 
The judgment which would reprehend the man 
who refuses to accept a challenge, is as false as 


the honour which would sacrifice a life in its 
exhibition. 


WASHINGTON. 

Before we issue another paper, the birth day 
anniversary of this illustrious patriot, will have 
passed by. In tracing the progress:of the Re- 
volution, and recalling the ultimate emancipa- 
tion of our sires from the fetters of bondage, to 
the full and free privileges of freemen, we can- 
not but cherish the memory of Washington, 
but with the deepest gratitude, and admire his 
whole course of public devotion and servitude, 
as the most sublime example of patriotism and 
iutegrity ever unfolded in the career af an indi- 
vidual. Washington is without a parallel. 
Earth has produced its mighty minds and its 
godlike conquerers in almost every age. But 
these have ever been the slaves of selfish am- 
bition, and the proselytes to passions which 
led them to overcome difficulties, apparently 
insurmountable. When Napoleon towered 
over the world, keeping the crowned heads of’ 
Europe in awe, he had attained a dizzy eleva- 
tion in human destiny. Had he then taught 
mankind that the we'i re of France, was the 
paramount object of his ambition, his name 
would have descg¢nded to after ages, embellish- 
ed with all the effulgence of patriotism and 
glory, as it is he will ever be considered 


One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die, 


but his virtues caanot be held up as fully enti- 
tled to imitation. With Washington, it is 
widely different. His devotion to his country 
was the only devotion which he acknowledged 
in this world, and his name and deeds will de- 


scend to after posterity, unblemished by a 
crime. 


An impression appearing to exist in the 
minds of some persons, that Dr. McHenry, is 
connected with this paper, as an assistant edi- 
tor, we state that this' has not been the case 
since September last, neither has he written a 
line for our columns since that time. We make 
this statement, in consequence of the Doctor 
having of late sustained many malevolent at- 
tacks which in common justice, should have 
fallen upon our own shoulders. 


The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, for 
February, is before us. It continues to im- 
prove, and is one of the most meritorious peri- 
odicals, with which we are acquainted. The 
articleon Russian literature, is truly a literary 
banquet. 


Forensie and Literary Circle.——The fifth an- 
niversary of this highly respectable literary as- 
sociation, took place on Monday the 18th inst. 
An oration was delivered upon the occasion In 
the Hall of the Franklin Institute, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Roberts. It possessed much merit, and 
was spoken in a style highly creditable to the 
taste of the orator, and the standing of the as- 
sociation, of which he is a member. After the 
address was delivered, the society retired to a 
supper which had been previously provided 
and passed the remainder of the evening in har- 
mony ané good fellowship. 


THEATRICAL. 


The theatre has been but tolerably attend- 
ed during Miss Kelly’s engagement. The 
lethargy that had fallen upon the play going 
public during the continuance of Miss George 
in this city, required more than an ordinary 
effort to shake it off. Had Miss Kelly appear- 
ed for the first time in Philadelphia, the pow- 
erful attraction of her most exquisite acting 
would doubtless have created a strong excite- 
iment in her favour. As it was, she could 
scarcely have been considered a novelty, and 
the slight change in her personal appearance 
effected more in lessening the admiration 
which formerly attended her than any other 
probable circumstance. As an actress in the 
line of characters of a similar cast with Bea- 
trice, Miss Kelley has no competitor in this 
country. The womanly dignity and redun- 
dant spirit, with all the cold indifference of 
manner which are assimilated with these cha- 
ravters, are most admirably exhibited in her 
personations. As Rosaline in As You Like 
It, on Saturday evening, she was most excel- 
lent. The playful badinage of her manner 
afier having assumed male apparel, and the 
effective emphasis of the language she uttered 
were precisely in consonance with what we 
deem to have been the conception of the im- 
mortal dramatist. Mr. Wood and Mr. South- 
w~ll were in their respective situations excel- 
lent. Miss Emery, as Theresa in the inter- 
esting orphan of Geneva, exhibited much his- 
trionic ability. We were never so wall pleas- 
ed with Mr. Chapman as during his represen- 
ta'ion of the villian Carwin. It was a most 
effectively sustained character. Miss Jeffer- 
son as arural beauty was exceedingly natu- 
ral. Miss Kelly’s benefit on Monday evening 
was well attended. The house was not 
thronged however, and the profits were no 
- eng lessened by the inclemency of the wea- 

1er. 

We have not heard how Mr. Burroughs suc- 
ceeded with his benefit last evening. It took 
place on one of the most disadvantageous 
evenings that could have been selected, being 
immediately after the last appearance of Miss 
Kelly, and before the first appearance of Miss 
Clara Fisher. Mr, Burrough’s brief engage- 
ment, has not been profitable. He is a fine 
little actor, and @:s not lack confidence. 


Clara Fisher, appears this evening as Albina 
Mandeville in the Will, and the Four Mowbrays 
in Old and Young, she will probably be the 
greatest attraction of this season, and draw 
better houses than any other, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs, Sloman. 

Mrs. Sloman, has been performing at the 
Park Theatre, during the past week. 

Mrs. Austin’s singing, is spoken of in the 
most lavish terms of commendation, in the 
New York prints. 

Miss Rock is playing at the New York The- 
atre, and is said to be inferior to no actress, 
with the exception of Miss Kelly. 

Cooper, is said to have failed on his first ap- 


pearance at Drury Lane. Mr. Kean has recoy- 
ered his health. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
DRAMATIC AUTHORS, 


Mr, Editor,—The style used by the mana- 
gers of the Chestnut street Theatre, in announ 
cing the tragedy of “the Usurper,” for the au- 
thor’s benefit, and the consequent refusal of 
the author to accept the benefit so announced, 
has become the subject of general conversa- 
tion in this city. The extraordinary circum- 
stance of the managers outraging in their play 
bills, the feelings of a respectable individual 
against whom they could make no other charge 
than that he had asked them for what he be- 
lieved to be his right, could not but excite the 
indignation of many, and the surprise of all. 

While the conduct of the managers is uni- 
versally reprobated, that of the Author, al- 
though reflecting but little credit on his world- 
ly prudence, has gained the entire approbation 
of those who admire the manifestutions of a 


{high and dignified spirit, which could not stoop 


to receive a benefit accompanied by insult. 
But leaving the author and the managers to- 
tally out of view, the incident has brought into 
discussion a subject so important to the pros- | 
perity of Dramatic Literature amongst” us, | 
that it merits all the attention it has excited. 
It is on this subject that I wish to address a 
few observations to your readers. 

As far as I can learn, andI have made some 
inquiry on the subject, the on/y motive, which 
rendered the managers averse to admit Dr. 
M‘Henry’s claim to the profits of the third 
representation of his play, was their fear of 
introducing into this country, a custom well 
known to Loins been long established in Great 
Britain, as the mode by which dramatic wri- 
ters are always remunerated for their labours 
when no other mode of remuneration is agreed 
upon between them and the managers. 

Such a motive is neither patriotic nor just, 
those who could wish dramatic writers to re- 
main dependant on the will of managers for 
remuneration, cannot wish dramatic writing 
to flourish; without some certainty of being 
benefitted by their labours, authors cannot be 
expected to devote either much time or trou- 
ble to composition, and without time and 
trouble, excellence can seldom be attained. 
But it is said that authors may make bargains 
with managers before permitting their pieces 
to be performed. Alas! they who argue thus 
know little of the relative situation and feel- 
ings of authors and managers. Authors are 
seldom good at making bargains, and mana- 
gers met bad; Besides possessing the ab- 
solute power of accepting or rejecting a new 
piece, affords the latter an immense advan- 
tage in the settling of terms. Whenever they 
do make bargains with authors, they impose 
their own terms. But when no stipulation is 
made, and the author depends on the custo- 
mary benefits for his reward, he is almost in- 
variably treated generously by the public, and 
receives a remuneration at once worthy of his 
labours and gratifying to his feelings, conse- 
quently encouraging to his future exertions. 

It is reported that our managers have as- 
serted that the custom of authors benefits is 
abolished in Europe. This is not the fact. 
English managers, as well as our own, we can 
readily believe, wish itto be annihilated, and 
have lately succeeded in some instances in 
purchasing the authors claims to their bene- 
fits. But unless an author chooses to dispose 
of his rights by sale, he can demand it, and in 
such a case, it is probable it never was refu- 
sed before the late ungenerous refusal of it in 
our city. 

The second representations of a new play is 
always rendered less profitable to the managers, 
in consequenee of the friends of literature, and 
of the author, reserving themselves for a third. 

The resistance to the author’s claim, that 
has lately taken place, not only in this country, 
but also in Europe, (if it has not been openly 
resisted there,) which I am disposed to deny, 
evidently proceeds from the pride as well as the 
avarice of managers. 

Our managers have not asserted that the au- 
thor of “* The Usurper” sold to them his right. 
With what kind of good grace therefore they 
could refuse it, appears inexplicable. When 
they at last granted it, they should have done 
so like honourable men, and soothed the public 
feeling which was already becoming somewhat 
sensitive on the subject, instead of irritating 
it by their unwarrantabl, placard. The pub- 
lic sentiment is unquestionably in favour of the 
author, who has been injured in this instance, 
But it ought to declare itself more loudly and 


more imperiously to the managers than it has | 


done, Yet the friends of literature, and the 
friends of justice, should unite, to concert mea- 
snres for convincing them that they have done 
wrong, and that it is their interest, and duty, 
to make as speedy and ample atonement as 


vertiser, announces that on Wednesday last, @ 
Mrs, Chalmers intended to deliver a Masonic 
Oration composed by herself, and besides all 


‘commissioners for ending small causes.” 


riean Theatre in New Orleans. The profits de- 


towards founding an infant school, such as are 
established in the eastern cities. 


gress——none seem to think of retrenchment in 
the expenditure of Time. 


an account of the arrest of a merchant and a 
broker of that city, on the charge of Capt. Ha- 
zard of the brig General Victoria, of a design 
to defraud the underwriters upon that vessel by 
inducing him to run the vessel on shore. 


and Persia. 


protracted, Persia must have ceased to exist 
as an independent nation. 


is likely soon to become a proverb. Shou 
things proceed as rumour says they do at Con- 
stantinople, it isimpossible to surmise at what 
period our doubts and anxiety may be at rest. 
The real state of the case appears to be that 
the Allied Ambassadors are still at Constanti- 
nople, eagerly watching the conduct of the 
Divan, to which the Sultan is said to have re- 
ferred the question of peace or war, and which 
is split into two parties, so equall 
that their deliberations are rendered more di- 
latory than is required by even the most high- 
ly-pitched notions of Oriental dignity. 


Female Masons.—The Frederick Md. Ad- 


this, the lady promises “to disclose the whole 
secrets of masonry.” | 


Marriages in New England were formerly 
solemnized by ceriain persons who were called 


Mr. Owen is Gelivering lectures at the Ame- 


rived from the sale of tickets are to be applied 


Among the retrenchments talked of in Con- 


The New York papers of Monday last, give 


Peace is at last concluded between Russia 
Had the war been much longer 


The want of authentic news from en 


poised, 


“‘ Wilmot, &c.” are received. 
possible in our next. 


appear. 


us to strike out about a dozen stanzas of his 


‘** Holy Thoughts,” they shall be laid before 
our readers. Its | 


which we have to the article. 


germs of early talent. 
tice will be necessary however, before the 


productions of its author may safely appear 
in print. 


cept our acknowledgment for his kindness. 


The modest request which he has so delicately 
made us shall be granted with pleasure. 


desire to hear again. 
received. 


which shall receive immediate attention. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“S.B.R.” G. S.” Somniator.”’ 
Tvanhoe,” if 


“WwW. Derfla,” and “*M. Bard,” shall 


**Romeo” istoolengthy. If he will permit 


ength is the only objection 


“A Tale of Woe,” by A. B. evidences 
uch care and prac- 


ur Georgia correspondent will please ac- 


Several articles of merit from valuable con- 
tributors have been unavoidably postponed 
this week. They shall be attended to as soon 
as practicable. From ‘* Wicland” we have no 


** Gustavus,” is just 


A new Pantomime.—A lady of high literary 


attainments, resident near Boston, has trans- 
mitted us a new pantomime, entitled, “The II- 
luminated Castle.” 
think it well adapted to prove effective on the 
stage. 
songs, all of which have the music written for 
them. We have caused it to be placed in the 
fiands of our Théatre managers, and shall be 
pleased if they consider it entitled to represen- 
tation, 


We have read it, and 


It contains a number of well written 


Several pamphlets are lying on our table, 


possible, both to the individual whom they 
have insulted and injured, and to the public, 
whose good opinion they have treated with so 
much contempt. BEAUMONT. 


SUMMARY. 

There was born in the last year, in the city 
and liberties of Philadelphia, 3581 male, and 
3452 female children, making the total number 
of births 7033. 

The total nomber of deaths was 3945, viz.— 
1152 of males of 20 years and upwards, and 
1026 of males under 20 years of age; 845 of fe- 
males of 20 years of age and upwards, and 922 
of females under 20 years. 


The difference in the number of births and 
deaths is 3088. 


‘Fhe number of deaths is unusually small for 


the Rev. A. K. Russell, Dr. George T. Martin, 
of Denton, Maryland, to Miss Mary Ann 
Whiteley, of the former place. 


Kennard, Pastor of the Wesleyan Church, in 
Kensington. 


the population; and that of births greatly ex- 
ceed the average of previous veais. 


late of Susquehanna county, in the 23d year of 
his age. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. James J. 
Wilson, Mr. Samuel F. Schell, to Miss Mary 
Robertson, all of this city. 

On Friday evening last, by the Rev. G. T. 
Bedell, Rev. John Palmer Robinson, of Smyr- 
na, Del. to Miss Hannah M, daughter of the 
late Isaac Milnor, of this city. 

At Newark, Del. on Tuesday evening last, by 


DEATHS. 
On Friday morning last, the Rev, Samuel 5. 


Od the 16th inst. Enoch Walker, Jr. Esq. 


> 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘* Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—fricnds we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE FATAL QUARREL. 
[Concluded. } 


When they reached the street, Charles Wallace, 
stung to the soul by the treatment he had received, 
enquired of Henry Richley the meaning of the scene 
he had just witnessed. Henry, however unwilling, 
felt bound to explain, as far as was in his power, the 
quarrel between their parents: he was in no state of 
mind to speak with his wonted regard for the feelings 
of others, and intimated that “ although Mr. Wallace 
had been the first aggressor, it was his opinion that 
his father might have been induced to offer an apolo- 
gy had it not been demanded in such terms,” and 
added that “ Emma’s conduct had left him no room 
to hope that she wished for a reconciliation, and con- 
sequently he could scarcely desire that such conces- 
sions should be made.” Charles curbed the resent- 
ment he felt in his mind—he saw that his friend was 
much agitated and distressed, and compassionating 
his feeling, he said mildly, ‘‘ Henry, we have not quar- 
relled, and, I trust, never shall: I am deeply grieved 
that our parents have so far forgotten the respect due 
to themselves, and the long and happy intercourse 
they have enjoyed: but they have sanctioned the ties 
formed between{their children—ties too strong, and 
too sacred, to be broken for the sake of indulging re- 
sentment for a hasty, and I am sure, unpremeditated 
offence; let us trust to the influence of their better 
feelings to effect a reconciliation, without undue hu- 
miliation on either side; I will never consent to re- 
sign your sister but with life. Emma loves you truly, 
Henry; she is proud, and, perhaps suffers more keenly 


_ on that account: \fondly devoted to our father, whose 


idol she is, she believes it would be sacrilege to dis- 
pute his wishes—but the voice of affection for you 
will be heard in spite of her heroism. Think lessse- 
riously of this unlucky affair, my dear friend; if no 
provocation is offered on either side, I will engage 
that the old friends will soon be reconciled; do not 
brave the anger of your father! return and soothe 
him, I will try the effect of my rhetoric on mine; give 
me your hand—good night!” Thus the two young 
friends parted—Charles to his home to endeavour by 
gentle remonstrances and conciliating language, to 
soothe the unwonted anger of his parent, and, if pos- 
sible, induce him to retract his conditional. prohibi- 
tion; for, though he felt an insult to his father more 
keenly than if offered to himself, he knew that it is 
more noble to forgive an offence than to nourish fruit- 
less resentment; and he felt that there was too much 
at stake, to admit of all the scruples which pride 
would have dictated.—Henry returned not to his 
home until a late hour, for he wished to avoid seein 
his father again that night. He wandered through 
the suburbs of the city, absorbed in painful medita- 
tions—he contrasted the noble firmness of his sister 
with Emma’s ready acquiescence in her father’s com- 
mand, and her jealous love made him forget that a 
different mode of conduct was scarcely in the power 
of the latter, as her father had to complain of an in- 
sult which can seldom be passed over without an apo- 
logy; and that Elizabeth could pity and grieve for 
the fault of her father, but could not sanction such 
un¢hristian feelings by implicit obedience.—But it 
was the recollection of Emma’s tone, the look of con- 
scious power, certain of triumph, which he imagined 
she assumed, that made the mind of Henry a chaos 
of distracting feelings; at one moment he was half 


mined to return and on his kness implore his father 
to have pity onhis misery. When he returned home, 
it was past midnight—a heavy shower had fallen 
while he was wandering, he scarcely knew whither, 
and his clothes were drenched with rain,—Elizabeth 
met him at the door pale and trembling, for his unu- 
sual absence had alarmed her, she informed him that 
their father was almost beside himself with anger, 
when he left the house with Wallace, that he had 
called all the servants and strictly ordered them ne- 
ver to admit any person from Mr. Wallace’s in fu- 
ture, that he had raved of his undutiful children, and 
went at last'to his room quite exhausted by the vio- 
lence of his feelings.—Henry clasped his sister to his 
bosom, and in some measure, re-assared her sinking 
heart, by a repetition of what Charles had said; kiss- 
ing her pale cheek, he bade her retire to rest, and 
went to his own room. The next morning Henry 
was feverish and ill. Elizabeth discovered that he 
had not taken off his wet ciothes all night; she trem- 
bled for the consequences, and her fears were not 
without foundation. He continued much indisposed, 
and during several days hisillness, instead of decreas- 
ing, seemed to gain ground. During this time Mr. 
Richley, in pursuance of a resolution he had formed, 
made such disposition of his property as enabled him, 
though with considerable loss, to refund the money 
due to Mr. Wallace. He knew that by raising the 


|money in that way, he was, in all probability, injur- 


ing his prospects, and consequently those of his chil- 
dren: but he could not brook the idea of obligation 
to the man whom he had insulted, (for it is a truth 
too well established to admit of doubt, that he who 
is the chief aggressor, is always the last to forgive.) 
Mr. Wallace was moved, and much concerned, when 
Mr. Richley’s agent called to settle the business be- 
tween them; he was aware of the injury this proce- 
dure might effect on the property of his former friend, 
he had no wish, seriously, to injure him, and offered 
longer credit if Mr. Richley should find it convenient. 
This well meant offer, instead of softening the feel- 
ings of the latter, only added fresh fuel to his anger, 
as it was humbling to his pride; and provoked a mes- 
sage to Mr. Wallace, which being but too faithfully 
delivered, seemed at once to put an end to all hopes 
of future reconciliation.—Meantime, Charles, whw 
had heard of Henry’s illness, sent frequently to in- 
quire concerning him, he had done every thing in his 
power to soften the resentment of his father, and pro- 
bably would have succeeded, had not Mr. Richley’s 
message came, to throw ice upon the rekindling flame 
of friendship, especially as Emma’s distress could not 
escape the eye of her father. In the meantime Hen- 
ry’s illness had assumed an alarming character of de- 
bility, and his physicians advised a sea voyage and 
warmer climate as the only chance of restoring his 
health. Mr. Richley was half distracted by the sit- 


g || uation of hi8 son, and the silent suffering of his daugh- 


ter, he felt that it was himself who had inflicted this 
misery upon them, and he was a prey to the keenest 
remorse; but as yet, his pride was not sufficiently 
humbled to allow of his taking the only means which 
could have checked the torrent of misery which 
seemed about to overwhelm him.—Henry prepared to 
embark for France; Emma, who had intelligence of 
his intended voyage and its cause, forgetting every 
thing except the agony of separation, and the terri- 
ble fear that it would be forever, fell at the feet of 
her father, and implored the indulgence of a parting 
interview—‘ Surely,” she exclaimed, “surely I have 
sacrificed enough to the feelings of my father! let the 
voice of pity, of love, now be heard, let me see my 
Henry, if only for the last time!” —Mr. Wallace dould 


resolved never to see hex more, and the next, deter- 


|not sefuse such a petition urged at such a moment, 


he assented to her prayer; but how to indulge her 
was the greatest difficulty—to Mr. Richley’s house, 
Emma could not go, while conscious of his prohibi- 
tion, nor could they request Henry to come to their's: 
Charles, however, engaged to effect their meeting; 
and when Henry, whom by a private note he had ap- 
prised of their intention, went on board the ship, ac- 
companied by Elizabeth and their servants, (for his 
father was too much overcome by grief, to witness 
his departure) Emma, with her brother. was wait- 
ing to receive them.—Shocked by his altered ap- 
pearance, the unhappy girl nearly fainted in his arms, 
and with difficulty could be torn from his embrace, 
after having vowed in the most solemn manner, ne- 
ver to forsake him, but to live only for him: a thou- 
sand times she implored him to pardon her seeming 
unkindness, and received a thousand tender protesta- 
tions in return, from lips whose paleness rendered 
those vows deeply affecting—The ship spread her 
canvass to the breeze, the anchor was weighed, 
the last agonizing farewell was uttered. Elizabeth 
parted from a brother whom she idolized, with feel- 
ings of anguish, only the more intense because they 
were stifled for the sake of the almost frantic Emma, 
who was carried giome by her brother, in a state of 
mind to which no pen can do justice. This meeting 
between the lovers had a different effect on each.— 
To Henry, it in some measure restored the balm of 
hope, as it assured him of Emma’s affection. But the 
shock of his altered appearance, and the dread that 
their parting would prove a final one, joined to a feel- 
ing of self-reproach, for the effect which her deter- 
mined conduct had had upon her lover, produced in 
Emma a state of nervous irritation and debility, which 
in a sbort time became truly alarming; her mind at 
intervals seemed unsettled, and she would sit for 
hours gazing towards the sea, apparently unconscious 
of all around her. Charles wept over his unhappy 
sister, and implored his father to speak peace to her 
suffering heart; and his prayers were not in vain.— 
Mr. Wallace promised Emma that “ he would seek a 
reconciliation with the father of Henry, for her sake, 
and that when the latter returned, the double con- 
tract between the families should meet no opposition 
on his part.”——But Emma could not hope, “‘ she had 
seen,” she said, “‘ death in Henry’s eyes—he would 
never return!”—Meanwhile Charles Wallace con- 
trived to meet Elizabeth in her walks, and these in- 
terviews cemented the ties of affection between them; 
for there is,in mutual grief, a holy charm which 
draws virtuous hearts more closely to each other, 
and ‘gives a sacred character to that love, which, 
though it may shine brightly in prosperity, glows in 
adversity with a flame more intense and deep.— 
In these interviews, Elizabeth informed her lover 
that “her father’s affairs were much involved, that 
anxiety for his son had impaired his health, his busi- 
ness was neglected, and that he had told her he could 
not meet the demands of his creditors:” she saw that 
he was very unhappy, and she feared his affairs were 
irretrievably injured in consequenee of some severe 
losses sustained in mercantile transactions.”—She 
added, “she doubted not her father would ere then 
have sought a reconciliation with his family, but was 
deterred by the fear that, in his altered circumstances, 
his motive for such a step might be misconstrued” — 
Charles assured her that “‘ his father also was dis- 
posed to forget the past, and that he had expressed 
his willingness that the former engagement should 
be fulfilled.” Six months had now elapsed since 
Henry’s departure; the letters they had received ex- 
pressed no change for the better in the health of the 
invalid; at length they received one which informed 
them of his intention to return home, as the dhange 
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But before that letter arrived, Mr. Richley’s embar- 
rassments had become known, his creditors were 
importunate, and overwhelmed with distress, and to- 
tally unable to make the necessary exertions, he had 
been obliged to give up nearly all his property, and 
was sunk in a state of the deepest dejection. 


Mr. Wallace deeply regretting his own share in 
their unfortunate disagreement, now stept forward, 
with offers of reconciliation and assistance; and the 
unfortunate man, subdued by suffering, and almost 
heart-broken, felt, deeply, the. generosity of his 
friend’s conduct, and was overwhelmed by the con- 
sciousness that his own obstinacy had been the pri- 
mary cause of all his afflictions, and when he thought 
of his daughter’s silent suffering, and the ruined 
health, and broken heart of his only son, he deter- 
mined to make all the reparation now ih his power, 
by restoring to the society and sympathy of those so 
dear to them: he sent to request a visit from Mr. 
Wallace and his son.—At this juncture Henry arriv- 
ed. Charles had watched for the ship, and was on 
the spot to receive his friend: but the moment he be- 
held him he felt convinced that all hope of his reco- 
very was vain. We will pass over Henry’s meeting 
with his father and sister: Mr. Richley’s heart swell- 
ed with remorseful feelings as he gazed on the beau- 
tiful wreck before him, and thought “‘ of this idol my 
folly has deprived me, here is the first victim of my 
passion and obstinacy!” Mr. Wallace heard of Hen- 
ry's arrival, and hastened to cheer and welcome the 
poor sufferer. He entered the chamber and ap- 
proached the stricken father with outstretched hands, 
and tearful eyes; Mr. Richley wept like an infant, 
and exclaimed in a voice broken with sobs. “ Look 
here. Wallace, see the consequences of my folly! the 
blow I gave you, my old friend, has fallen with ten- 
fold force on my proud unbending heart!” Emma has 
been kept in ignorance by her father and brother, of 
Henry’s return, as they wished to prepare him for a 

‘meeting, which must be deeply affecting to both: but 
her watchful and jealous love, had rightly interpreted 
their hurried movements, and anxious manner, and 
she drew from a servant the intelligence that they 
were gone to Mr. Richley’s.—* He is dying,” she 
exclaimed, “‘ and they wish to keep me from him!. I 
will go to him and receive his last breath, his father 
cannot shut his door against me now!”” Unknown to 
every one, she flew to that house, to which she had 
so long been-denied entrance, and guided only by her 
own frantic impulses, without any previous notice 

_ rushed into the room, where the friends of Henry 
surrounded his couch,—her quick ‘¢ye caught the 
sight she had so long prayed for: Mr. Richley was 
leaning on her father’s supporting arm. She rushed 
forward, and Henry strove to catch her in his arms; 
a scream from the bed side unlocked the hands of the 
oldmen, Henry was in convulsions, and Emma had 
fainted by his side, with her hand fast locked in his. 
He never spoke again, but after a few convulsive 
efforts, expired. When. Mr. Richley saw that his 
son was dead, he tore. his gray hairs, and uttered 
the most heart-rending groans.—Emma never ‘reco- 
vered from this terrible stroke; she lived only a few 

weeks, aud then resigned her euffering spirit to its 
Maker. Mr. Richley lingered a few months in hope- 
less dejection; and died, praying for blessings on his 
surviving child, and the husband of her choice, and 
his last moments were soothed by the attentive kind- 
ness of Mr. Wallace and his son—Elizabeth and 

‘Charles were united, and made it the study of their 
lives to impress on the minds of their children, and 

dependants, the fatal effects of passion and obstinacy. 
| H. M. 


‘of climate had failed of producing the desired effect.” || 


PRICE OF OFFICE. 
Were I resolved, says a modern American writer, 
to take the most signal and decisive vengeance upon 
an enemy, who held some pest of honor or profit in 
this country, I would immediately procure some rival 
candidate for the same office to be held up to the pub- 
lic. For, were my thirst for revenge as hot as the 
flames of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, it would be cool- 
ed; because the flood gates of abuse would be. hoist- 
ed against him, and the doors of falsehood, culumny 
and reproach would be thrown open upon him, and 
unless he were a Washington, he must be crushed by 
the weight and violence of the torrent. 


MARSHAL BLUCHER. 

Some writer of anecdotes, says, that he met Bluch- 
er in Germany, and discoursed with him respecting 
the batttle of Waterloo. SBlucher said, “neither 
Wellington nor myself gained the battle. Napoleon 
jlost it. And what is extraordinary, this same Napo- 
leon, who is one of the greatest tactitians of our day 
lost it from a false step in tactics—Grouchy and Bu- 
low, Bulow and Grouchy—those are the wheels up- 
on whieh turned the fortunes of the day.” 


THREATS. 
He that threatens us, not having the powerto harm 
us, would perhaps do so if he could; but he that threat- 
ens, having the power, is not much to be feared. A 
man in a paroxysm of passion, may exclaim, I would 


as good as his word; but he that hasa sword, will 
either use it without threatening, or threaten without 
using it. 


MONASTERIES. 
A Turkish ambassador asked Lorenzo de Medicis, 
“Why there were not as many fools and idiots seen 
at Florence as at Cairo.” Lorenzo pointing to a 
monastery, replied ‘‘We shut them up in such places 
as those.” 


Pride, ill nature, and want of sense are the three 
great sources of ill manners; without some one of 
these defects no man will behave himself ill for want 
of experience, or of what, in the language of fools, 
is called knowing the world.—Swift. | 


FLATTERY. 
Not long since in a great party where several of 
the young ladies were displaying their musical tal- 
ents, by the performance of various duetts, rhondos, 
marches, &c. on the piano, I was requested to play. 
Just then I was engaged in an agreeable conversa- 
tion: with a friend, whom I had not seen for a long 
time, and I did not fee] at allin a musical mood; be- 
sides, the tune I was desired to. play, was by no 
means a favourite; in short, every thing concurred 
to make me play most miserably. It would have 
fretted Mozart or Handel into a frenzy to have heard 
me. It is unnecessary to say I was extremely mor- 
tified, but my surprise much exceeded my mortifica- 
tion upon hearing the extravageit encomiums be- 
stowed by the gentleman at whose desire I played. 
He was almost a stranger to me, but | immediately 
drew the conclusion, that he was either a fool or 
thought me one, and as I.had no reason from the 
former part of his behaviour to suppose him void of 
sense, I was not at all pleased with his affected ad- 
miration of my performance, and therefore said in 
not a very pleasant tone, “you certainly cannot 
think as you say;” but he still persisted in his com- 


stab you if I had a sword, and perhaps he would be|/ 


though he could not flatter me into the belief that I 
played the tune accurately, I was so credulous as to 


‘|| believe he thought so. However, I was not long de- 


ceived, for a few moments after, as I was standing 
behind him so as not to be visible to him, I heard 
him say to a gentleman near, “ How she murdered 


|| that tune! it really made my ears ache.” ‘‘ What 


made you praise it so much then?” inquired a very 
interesting little boy who was sitting on his knee. 
“You must always flatter ladies, you know,” was 
his reply. “No, I don’t know any such thing, and 
I will ask papa about it,” said he, and away he was 
going to ask his father. It was not without great 
difficulty that he was prevented by the gentleman, 
who appeared to be much terrified to think that his 
practice of always flattering ladies was going to be 
exposed. I wasso wicked as to enjoy his confusion, 
which was much increased upon hearing a laugh 
that I was no longer able to restrain. He looked as 
if he wished himself in the crater of Mount Vesuvi- 
us, or any other place where he might never again 
be seen.— 

Now in the name of common sense I desire to 
know what is the reason that gentlemen think, 
whenever they are in the company of ladies, they 
must talk nothing but flattery and nonsense? Do they 
suppose it will render the society more pleasing, or is 
it because such trifling is agreeable to themselves? 
I suspect the latter is more frequently the cause than 
is generally conceived.—But enough of flattery for 
the present, for it is in no way very gratifying to" 

ANN. 


PRUSSIAN MARRIAGES. 
Perhaps nothing strikes the eye of a stranger at 
this metropolis, more than a marriage. Ifthe par- 
ties are affluent, or well known, their relations, 
friends and acquaintances will assemble at the home 
of the bride, in carriages, each having a separate 
one, some with two and others with four horses, 
attached to which are two or three footmen, arrayed 
in the richest liveries. At these processions it is not 
unusual to muster from two to three hundred car- 
riages, of all sizes, and colours; the bride and bride- 
groom taking the lead. in the most magnificent ve- 
hicle, and in the most splendid attire.. The ceremony 
over they return to the house, and partake of a din- 
ner, consisting of the richest things the markets, nay 
the whole country can produce. The sun goes down 
upon their feasting, and rises upon their dancing— 
always saving and expecting the bride and bride- 
groom. Inthe country, their feasting and smoking, 
drinking and waltzing, is continued for three days, 
and if, at this time, there should be found any thing 
in the eatable line undemolished, they carry it off 
with them at their departure. It is customary for 
the guests to make the bride a present of a few dol- 
lars on the wedding day; and were it not for this 
douceer, many of them {would literally be eaten out 
of house and home.—Letters from Berlin. 


_A PHILOSOPHER. 
Alembert, at his leaving college, found himself 
alone and unconnected with the world, and sought an 
asylum in the house of his nurse, where he lived 
and studied for the space of forty years. His good 
nurse perceived his ardent activity, and heard him 
mentioned as the writer of many books; but never. 
took it in her head that he was a great man, and rather 
beheld him with a kind of compassion. ‘You will 
never,’ said she to him one day, ‘be any thing but a 
philosopher!—a fool, who toils and plagues himself 
during his life, that people may talk of hitf»when he is 


mendations, apparently with so much sincerity, that, 


more.’ 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 

FRAGMENT. 
She gaz’d upon the pageant that pass’d by 
With the same chilling vacancy of eye; 
There were’ broad banners in the sunlight fair, 
. And the plumes wav’d, as breath’d the summer air, 
And the bright beams on lance and broadsword shone, 
But this had nought to charm the pensive one— 
She heard the music by the glad breeze borne, 
The mingled peal from many a bugle horn; 
And the loud shout, and clash of steel, and all 
The stirring sounds that a bold soul enthral, 
She heard them—-and her colour brightly came, 
As rose above the din Earl Percy’s name; 
And then the life-blood ebb’d, and left her brow 
Ev’a paler than before.— 


What marks she now?— 

See, with uplifted eye, and folded hands, 

Silent and statue‘like the maiden stands; 

And oh, how very beautiful! Her hair, 

Waving its rich curls o’er her forehead fair, 

Her raven eye brow, and the long dark lash, 

That gives such softness to the hazel flash 

Of eyes, that would have been indeed too bright, 

Had they forever glanc’d their proudest light. 

And yet her faded cheek, and forehead pale, 

Proclaim her page of life a mournful tale. ? 

A tale of passion, perishing in pride— 

Of broken idols, once how deified— 

Of hopes that have been blighted. Hopes so gay, 

That who could bear to see them pass away— 

Yet—they were gone—and she had borne—must bear— 

Oh why is grief the lot of aught so fair! 

. Love—there’s a serpent hid beneath the flowers, 
That bloom so freshly in thy summer bowers; 

And she had felt its yenom!— 


HENRIQUETA. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
MY THIRD LOVE. 

Oh thou, the Cleopatra of my brain 

Thou lightning to the tempests of my soul, 
Link’d to my being by a mental chain 

A tie that mocks all mutable controul! 
I have lived onwards for a score of years 

Spurning the path the fates ordain’d my feet, 
Kindling ambition’s fires with hopes and fears 

And cursing many a proud dreams winding sheet. 


Yet in the embryo temple of my mind 
Young fancy led-a soul bewitching form, 
Around her temples beauty’s garland twined, 
And oer her lips there dwelt a spirit’s scorn— 
That form has been the Laura of my lyre, 
When solitude around me threw its spell, 
And when my veins were touch’d with li;ing fire, 
I’ve drown’d in wildest song my mental hell. 


Life unto me has been a dusky dream, 
_ And I the puppet of some wizard’s will, 
Visions of pride have perish’d as,a gleam, 
That flickers transiently on some high hill, 
Then shrinks to nothing at the breath of fatle— 
All high wrought hopes stern destiny has crush’d, 
And some catastrophy made desolate— 
- But still my harp’s wild strain shall not be hush’d. 


I have cursed earth and all polluted things, 

The imepd that grove\ with the herd that dwell, 
Contemming all but my imaginings, 

And the lone spirit of my bosom’s cell! 


Thou art that spirit—soul-devoted thou— 
For though a herd of flatterers round thee bend, 
Disdain has flung her banner o’er thy brow, 
Where cold contempt and pride together blend— 
It is for this I love thee--I have sought, 
Amid the softer workmanship of clay, 
For one high being, formed of lofty thought, 
Beyond the reach of idiocy’s way.— 
And when I met thee a transcendant girl, 
With a free spirit kindling in thy soul, 
I strove to teach thy haughty lip to curl, 
And bend thy mind to some aspiring goal— 
I strove to wind myself—despite of art, 
And woo thee, though despising, into love, 
To win my way a conqueror of the heart 
And burst the meshes falsehood round me wove! 


And have I conquer’d? Is the proud goal won? 
At least I’ve not been baffled of my game— 
And though the race by thee was nobly run, 
No victor’s garlands may adorn thy name, 
Yet 1 do love thee, reckless as thou art, 
And e’en affecting to despise mankind, 
i idolize thy fervency of heart, 
And thy strange eccentricity of mind. 


Thy kindred, the tame souls that have their blood, 
From the same current that polluted thine, 
What recks it—if thy rosy womanhood 
And pride of thought are link’d for aye with mine! 
Our lives may not be long, but for our love, 
Time cannot blanch its fervency of heart, 
And if my feelings dare in thought to rove 
And thou be faithful, may my bosom smart 
With an eternal anguish. I have not 
Been as the world has branded me—a slave 
‘To every vice that mortal deeds may blot, 
Before we reach life’s medium to the grave. 
Yet F am not so delicate in sin, 
As some fantastic mortals, for I hate, 
All outward affectation, when within 
The heart of holy thoughts 1s desolate. 


‘* More sinned against than sinning,” my dark deeds 
Sprang from a strange derision of mankind, 
A proud contempt of men who bend like reeds, 
The changing creatures ofeach varying wind. 
And though man loves to triumph overman, 
And weave around his power a tangling net, 
His every thought and faculty to scan, , 
* And laugh at toils himself the snarer set-— 
I have not been the worker of distress, 
No coward conscience stings my mental fears, 
And that I love thee to refined excess, 
Shall be unfolded in the lapse of years. 


Oh thou, the Cleopatra of my brain, 

Although thy birth was not of ocean’s foam, | 
As pure thou art as Dian of the main, 

Or she for whom was lost imperial Rome. 
The monument that wraps Metalla’s clay, 

May longer bear that name along with time, 
Than the weak tribute which to thee I pay, 

Breathing my fervency of soul in rhyme— 
But could I live existence o’er again, © 

And superadd to that an age of strife, 
Without one hour with thee and love to reign, 

Or were that little hour to bound my life, 
I’d scorn ten ages for that blissful hour, 

Thy young form to my bounding bosom prest, 
Drinking ecstatic death as pleasure’s dower, 

Dying a martyr on my angels breast. 


To me thou art as Julia to Rosseau, 
That half delirious sophist of the mind, 
Deluding thougl! e’en in its primal glow, 
Entangling reason, making judgment blind. 
A modern Helen save in faithlessness, ; 
A young Calypso in the wiles of love, 
A Niobe to weep away distress, 
An untamed spirit free as thought to rove. 
Oh that forever we might love as now 
Adoring in the ecstacies of youth, 


. Without one wrinkle to impress its brow, 


Without one falsehood to corrupt its truth! 

Oh that the fervency of Sappho dwelt, - 
An everlasting spirit in our breast, 

Untouch’d by time or only stronger felt, » | 
Forever loving and forever bles. | 


¥ 


ders to give no quarter. 
|| taken, begged his life. The Frenchman replied, ‘Sir 


I ask no heaven beyond thy clasping arms, 
I fear no hell, if thou ‘‘ sweet saint” be there, 
I seek no beauties save thy bursting charms, 


And feel without thee life would be despair! 
Oh that forever it could be as now, 


Undimn’d by time or sorrow’s darkest spell, 
The light of beauty flashing from thy brow, 


But no it cannot be—farewell—farewell. BIOLINE. 


THE BEE. 
_ “ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


A COQUETTE. 

A coquette is one that is never to be persuaded out. 
of the passion she has to please, nor out of the good 
opinion of herown beauty. Time and years she re- 
gards as things that only twrinkle and decay other 
women; forgets that age is written in the face, and 
that the same dress which became her when she-was 
young now only makes her look the older. Affecta- 
tion cleaves to her even in sickness, and pain; she 
dies in a high head and coloured ribbons.— Brayere. 


AN ACQUAINTANCE. 

Lord Kaimes used to relate astoryof a man who 
claimed the honour of his acquaintance, on rather 
singular grounds. His lordship, when one of the 
justiciary judges, returning home from the north cir- 
cuit, happened one night to sleep at Dunkeld. The 
next morning, walking towards the ferry, but appre- 
hending he had lost his way, asked a man he had 
met to conduct him. The other answered, with 
much cordiality, ‘*That I will do with all my heart, 
my lord. Does not your lordship remember me? my 
name’s John ——, I have had thehonour to be before 
you for stealing sheep!” —“‘Oh, John, I remember you 
well; and how is your wife? She had the honour of 
being before me tuo, for receiving them, knowing 
them to be stolen.” ‘‘At your lordship’s service.— 
We were very lucky; we got offfor want of evidence; 
and I am still going on in the butcher trade.” “Then”’ 


replied his lordship, “we may have the honour of 
meeting again.” 


PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY. 

Two chimney sweeper’s boys were playing at mar- 
bles under the piazzas in Covent Garden, when Gar- 
rick and Foote happened to pass by together. One 
of the boys exclaimed to the other, ‘‘I say, Jack, 
lookee, lookee! Playermen, playermen!” ‘Hold your 
tongue,” cried the other, you don’t know what you 
may come to yourself before you die.” 


A French regiment at the battle of Spiers, had or- 
A German officer being 


you may ask of me any other favour; but as for your 
life it is impossible for me to grant it.” 


RETIREMENT OF THE SEA. 
As a proof of the continual deposite of shining sea 


j|sand on the flat coast of the eastern comnties, Mr. 


Taylor, in a valuable paper on the subject, in the 
PhilosophicalMagazine of the present month,observes 


|| that, at Lowestoft Ness, as well as at Yarmeuth, the 
{| sea has erected a complete series of natural embank- 


ment against itself. The present extent of land 
thrown up by the sea, and out of the reach of the 
highest tides, is nearly three miles long, projecting 
from the base of the original cliff to the distance of 
660 yards at the Ness. The respective lines of growth 


|| are indicated by a series of small embankments per- 


fectly defined. Several of these ridges have been 
formed within the memory of men now living. A 
rampart of heavy materials is first thrown up by 2 
violent gale from the north east. Sand is subsequent- 
ly blown over, and consolidates the shingle, and the 
process is completed by the arundo arenaria and 
other marine plants taking root, and extending their 
fibres in a kind of net work through the mass. In 
process of time the surface becomes covered with 


. vegetable mould, and ultimately in many cases, is 


covered with good herbage.—Lit. Chronicle. 
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